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MARY MORRIS, 


Ox Deaves from the Diary of a Gentleman. 


BY HORATIO N. MOORE. 
[Concluded.)} 

CHAPTER V. 

I~ the hall, and 


following morning, after | had descended from my 


—COURTSHIP. 


at the foot of the stairs, on the 
chamber where I had passed the night in refreshing 
and undisturbed repose, I encountered Lemuel, the 
man who waited at the tea-table upon the evening 
previous, 

** A fine morning, sir, after the storm we had last 
night,” he observed respectfully, at the same time 
opening the parlor door for me. 

“* Has Miss Morris risen yet 


I enquired, 


* Yes, sir; she was up two hours ago. Sh 
out a riding, sir. When the weather is fin i 
never misses an opportunity.” 

* She is an early nser, then 

“* Yes, sir; very.” 

* Do you expect her back soon ?” 

** Every moment, sir.” 

Leaving the parlor, I walked out upon the lawn 
in front of the cottage. ‘The air was redolent of 
flowers. White roses and red were blooming in pro. 
fusion among hyacinths, dahlias, violets, and bhi 
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flowe nd foliage rie 19 


over the seene » lovelily the morning shone.” 
Miss Morris presently made her appearance upon 
horseback, ne thy arrayed in ariding-habit and cap, 
returning from her en toma \ promenade acheral., 
Anxious to assist her in dismounting I hastened 
towards her; she reached me her hand, and leaped 
rom the stirrup with an elastic foot. "The air and 
exe had imparted a bloom to her cheeks, and 
is T now gaze Lup rm hie ple mt features IL thouwht 
she looked still loveher than when at the harp the 


evcinnge prey 


und \ 


1 
she t 
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viling mie, 


nous. Avservant took charge of the pony, 
walked intothe house. Breakfast wasready. 
dher cap and whip upon a chair, and, in 
sat down to the table without changing 

s. Mn r red ina desultory kind of conver 
continued to sit at the table long after we 
ltocat. H ippenme, t » observe the * pia. 

on ionument”’—sort of attitude maintained 
two vants, who were doubtless wondering 
it so I made a movement and we 

I Iked into the parlor while Miss Morris 
lto her chamber to lay aside her riding- 
In a fe moments she returned. At my 
sat down to the prano and sung und 

| cen playing, and singing, and conver- 
i! smuch as an hour, i not more, when 
d that [T must take my lea of her for 

I | dl atte ipted ones or twice before 

up my hat, but had been charmed ; t were 
Sint, But now I s determined to tear my 
the enchantment, (the \ uld 

mod { ' | ee nd ! ne ) 


had been treated, I turned my steps homewards 
having promised to return to the cottage in a day 
or two. 

When I got back to the hotel, in answer to the 
family’s inquiries L simply stated that I had been 
overtaken by the storm and found shelter in a 
cottage. 

“Ina cottage!” echoed my mother—* how un- 
comfortable you must have slept.” 

“ Not at all,” I replied—“* 1 never enjoyed a 
better night's rest.’’ 

“You were fortunate then—cottayers’ fare isgener- 
ally but indifferent.” She was inquisitive and asked 
particulars, but I managed to evade giving direct 
replies. Ascending to my chamber I put on fresh 
clothes—imy linen especially not looking the nicest 
after having been slept in. Busy with the thoughts 
of Miss Morris and the cottave and what had taken 
place there, [ lounged about all the morning, doing 
nothing but think. I would takeupa newspaper to 
read but could scareely get through a sentence or 

Next 1 


to write to some of my corre spondents, hut hardly a 


two ere it was laid aside. would sit down 
line would I trace before I relinquished the attempt. 
Infact I could do nothing ; my mind was completely 
unsettled. My sensations were similar to those of 
a person, who for many years has pursued a life of 
activity and is sudde nity ae prive d of employm« nt— 


in plain words I didn’t know what to be at. 


“ 


You're pale,” observed my mother, as 1 took 


my scat at the dinner table. 


“ 


You didn’t fare so 
well at the cottage as you are willing that we should 
believe, I presume.” 

* Tam sick, madam.” 

* Sick ! 

* Yes—at my heart!” 

* Of what!” asked 
words, 

* Of folly!” 

* OW hos 


my father, venturing two 
I replied, 
folly 


is pre 


demanded 


| 1. r ! . " 
OOK OF GO sure, appremn 


yn rs nal. 
“ My own!” 


* But vou 


speaking with a tone 


said T with emphasis. 
say lam pale,” I continued, 


refleetion of this white 


of badinage; “ it must be the 


vest: after dimer Pll take it off and wear one ol 


scarlet for the remainder of the day.” 


“Hat ha!’ laughed Fairfax, lifting a glass of 
champaigne to his lips, and uttering a jest which 
created a generallangh. Tle appeared to be in high 
spirits; the flushes of his wit were adinirable. B 
my poor sister! alas, how dejected was she! A I 
gazed upon her sorrowful countenance my heart 
scemed to palpuat te as if it would burst, and M 
Moi and the cotta na ti harp | 
tantly vanished from my mind “oul, heart. m 
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spurred forward, I knew not whither, when a sudden 
turn in the road brought me in view of the cottage— 
and that very afternoon strange as it may appear to 
some, I was again seated there in the parlor, listen- 
ing tothe tones of the harp and the music of her voice ! 
I have somewhere read that with a couple situated 
as we were there in an indefinable intelligence 
which communicates to them the fact that they dre 
becoming dear to cach other. It was so in this 
instance—we felt it. 

Since I had left in the morning she had again 
changed her drcss—she wore a neat printed-mus- 
lin, (then in fashion ;) and I noticed also a pair 
of golden ear-drops which she had not previously 
worn in my presence. Her hair was tied behind 
in a Grecian knot, from which hung a profusion 
of ringlets; and around her forehead was a ban- 
deau of burnished gold, set with diamonds. ‘This 
style of head-dress displayed to peculiar advantage 
the classic contuur of her features, and imparted 
a queen-like dignity of expression to the repose 
and mildness of her countenance, 

Half-listening, half lost in my reflections, as she 
thus sat at the harp and I gazed upon her beauty, 
my soul seemed wrapt in a dream—a dream of 
ages past, when the love-lorn Sappho tuned her 
lyre and bewailed the absence ofher lover. ‘Thus 
occupied (or thus idling, as it perhaps may more 
properly be expressed,) the afternoon sped swiftly 
by; I again took tea at the cottage, and it was 
after dark when I got into the saddle to leave. 
But why dwell upon this part of my subject. For 
three wecks I was constantly at Mary’s side; we 
rode out upon horseback together; walked to- 
gether, arm-in-arm, along the banks of the Brandy- 





wine; dined together; supped together—and he 
father was still absent! The parlor began to 
Joose its charms for us—the harp and piano were 
less frequently used. Our delight was to wander 
alone by the light of the moon, to talk of the stars, 
and to recount to each other old tales of love and 
traditions of unexampled attachiment—of Hero 
and Leander, Abelard and Heloise, Romeo and 
Juliet ;—and at such moments we found a lan. 
guage more poctical more congenial to our souls, 
than even the poetry of our favorite authors, Pope 
and Byron. For hours of an evening would we 
sit together in some remote part of the place, and, 
as we gazed upon the starry firmament, inhale the 
summer-breeze ; and at times like these I was 
frequently upon the point of alluding to her 
mother—but each time failed, deterred by the 
recollection of the tears which she had shed 
when I called her attention to the portrait upon 
the first evening of our acquaintance. 

A month elapsed and yet Mr. Morris had not 
made his appearance at the cottage. His daugh- 
ter, though, seemed nowise disturbed on account 
of his absence, but always received me with a 
cheerful countenance, and the course of our love 
seemed to be running as smoothly along as the 
waveless little stream that meandered by the door. 
My father, mother, and the family still continued 
at the Springs; where I likewise slept and break. 
fasted, but seldom anything more, for I was 
generally at Mary’s side by eleven in the forenoon 
and there until nine at night. 

hus pleasantly had passed a month and a 
week, when one afternoon, as we rose from the 
dinner-table, I proposed a ride to Wilmington and 
a visit to the old Swedes Church, built, as may 


be seen by the figures on the belfry, in 1698 
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She acquiesced, and we were speedily upon our 
horses, taking the road by Newpurt in preferance 
to the shorter bridle-path through the woods. It 
was a summer day—warm—but a genial breeze 
was constantly in motion. In a hour’s time we 
were riding down the shady lane that leads to 
the delapidated building. The building is not 
now used for public worship, nor has it been for 
several years. We fastened our horses to the 
fence beneath the shade of a large oak and entered 
the precincts of the grave-yard—the long grass 
of which waved to and fro with the wind and 
glistened in the sunshine. ‘ See,” said Mary, as 
we paused to view the distant scene of the Dele. 
ware dotted with sails—“ see!” "Tis distance leads 
enchantment to the view.” 

** And robes the mountain in its azure hue,” I 
added, finishing the couplet, and pointing back 
to the highlands above Wilmington. 

‘* A beautiful*spot!” whispered Mary con. 
templating the seehe with delight—* beautiful ! 
hallowed !” 

Yes, there was indeed something hallowed in 
the spot, that old grave-yard! We read the 
names upon the tombs, and perused the verse 
or verses that occasionally commemorated the 
virtues of a mouldering occupant. We sat upon 
one grave together—we spoke of the dead, of 
the past, of the present, of the future—and lin- 
gered there till the shades of evening began to 
close around us. While thus seated my thoughts 
wandered to Euphrasia, and I related to the maid- 
en at my side the sad tale of my sister’s unhappy 
fate. She wept as she listened; tears were in 
my eyes tov, and ere we arose to depart Mary 
Morris had promised to be mine ! 

It was moonlight, and the ride homeward was 
pleasant. We entered the parlor—Mr,. Morris 
was there! His daughter exultingly sprung for- 
ward and was affectionately locked in his em. 
brace. 

“Sit down, sir; you are welcome,” said he 
extending his hand kindly towards me, and Mary, 
recollecting that she had forgotten in her joy to 
introduce me, apologized and offered to do so. 

** There is no need of it,” said he playfully, as 
he kissed her forehead ; ** we are not unknuwn to 
each other.” 

** What,” inquired Mary with surprise, looking 
from one to the other, “have you ever met 
before. ?” 

“We have,” was his reply and I smiled an 
affirmative. ‘ But,” continued he, “ I have 
travelled fast to-day; 1 am fatigued and will 
thank you for some refresliments.” 

She left the room to give the necessary orders, 
and I was beginning to detail the circumstances 
which had combined to bring me into the com- 
pany of his daughter and beneath the same roof 
with himself, when he stopped me short by saying 
that Lemuel had already told him. ‘* Nor was I 
surprised,” said he ; * I have had a presentiment 
of it fur some time past—in fact ever since that 
fracas in the woods.” 

‘* That man,” said I—* who attempted your 
life—is my brother-in law.” 

‘* I know it, sir— I then knew it 

** Indeed !” 

‘** When I came home, (which was but a few 
minutes since; fifteen or twenty perhap the 
servants told me that Mary was out riding with 


a Mr. Allen from the Springs; I knew at ones 
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who you were and listened patiently to Lemuels’ 
narration of the storm upon the evening you 
became acquainted here, of your shelter beneath 
this roof that night, and your subsequent visits. 
But no more of this at present. You are wel- 
’” As he said this he shook 
me cordially by the hand. ‘ As for my daugh- 


come, sir—welcome 


ter,” he continued, ‘she is an amiable girl, 
though I say it; and Iam confident she will never 
misplace her affections. Woo her and win her— 
you have her father’s consent.” 

* And her mother ? ” 





‘* Is dead ?”” these two last words he uttered 
with a deep emphasis and an almost choked voice 
The three of us sat down to the tea-table that 
evening—l left as usual at nine; and that night, 
before she retired to her chamber, Mary informed 
her father that I had wooed, that I had won ! 
CHAPTER VI.—LOVE AND PIETY. 

It was about an hour past noon on the follow 
ing day when I dismounted at the cottage. Up 
on entering the parlor, 1 found Mary and her 
father seated in conversation with a gentleman, 
apparently middle-aged, who was introduced to 
me by the name of Vaux. ‘To judge from 
appearances, he was very precise in matters per 
taining to his outward gear. His linen was 
scrupulously white and smooth ; so much so that 
he did not appear at bis ease about the shirt-collar 
and cravat. A glossy black coat, white vest and 
nankeen pantaloons, with highly polished boots, 
together with a closely shaven chin, small wis 
kers, and harsh black hair, (like Daniel Webster's) 
will I trust convey tothe reader an adequate idea 
of his tout ensemble. 

Mary and I did not remain in the room long ; 
and having nothing particular to engage ou 
attention during the two hours that must elaps¢ 
before dinner, we concluded upon a ride. After 
a pleasant excursion into the adjacent country 
we returned at three o’clock. Mr Vaux dined 
with us. He had arrived by the steamboat that 
morning from Philadelphia—so I incidentally 
learned by his conversation at the table. Not 
withstanding the nicety of his dress, it in no 
ake gree intericre d with his app tite, for he ate 
heartily and drank freely. I wondered who hi 
was. ‘Though he drank glass after glass of 
champaigne, it by no means loosened his tongue, 
but I believe rendered him more taciturn. Mary, 
in answer to an inquiry of mine, after we had 
risen from the table and were walking to and fro 
in the hall, said that she knew nothing of him, 
that she had never seen him before. ‘ He is 
merely on a visit IL presume,” she continued 
‘* But why are you so curious ?” she playfully 
asked. ‘* Were it in my power I should certainly 
satisfy your inquiries but it is not.” And with 


an arch smile, ** you are not, I h ype, jt alous 
she added 

* Jealous! I! not I! jealous indeed !” 

Still l wondered why he was there! But surely 
it was no business of mine, and of course I refrain 
ed from making an inquiries that night be deemed 
n anywise imp rtinent 

Over their wine and cigars we left Mr. Morris 
and his friend, and enjoyed, what was to us of 


nfinitely more consequence, the society of our. 


selves. Shy: put on her bonnet and a light shawl ; 
we the irected our steps to the river and un 
moored’ ®@ neat little pleasure-barge, (belonging 
‘to the place beautifully decorated and cush 
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ioned; and upon the stern of which, in gilt letters, 
sparkled the name of her for whom Antony lost 
a world. 

We were now adrift, and with ascull I guided 
the boat toa deeply-shaded spot of greenwood, 
which Mary pointed obliquely to on the opposite 
shore. On either side of the river, tall moss-cov- 
ered rocks crowned with forest trees, towered 
into the sky and cast their long shadows over the 
wave. ‘The sunas yet was faraway to the south 
and his beams scarcely penetrated the thick 
foliage. It was a soothing scene! How lovely 
too did Mary appear! And as she sat there, so 
airy and syiph-like, in the bow of the barge, my 
thoughts reverted to the Queen of Scots—of her 
escape at night in a boat from Loch Leven castle. 
‘Phere was a nameless something which impres- 
sed that scene upon my mind at the moment. I 
do not remember now, but perhaps I had recently 
been reading a history of the unfortunate queen, 
and the incident was then so fresh in my memory 
that it required no great stretch of imagination 
to invest the scene around me with the romancé 
ofthat. I mentioned to Mary that sueh thoughts 
were passing in my mind; with a sweet smile 
she thanked me for the compliment, (as she cal- 
ted it,) and, as we were now touching the shore, 
with a light foot, she Jeaped from the barge upon 
the green sward. | made the barge fast and 
followed her. 

** You spoke of the Queen of Scots,” she said, 
as I rejoined her—* how beautiful, and yet” — 
she spoke it’ with a sigh— how unfortunate ! 
With her distinguished birth and all hér accom- 
plishments, how sad a fate was reserved for her! 
Deprived of a throne by the unnatural intrigues 
of a brother—imprisoned eighteen years by a sister 
qneen—and finally brought to the block! [never 
look upon the painting of her in the parlor at 
home but that the tear starts, and I am led to 
think of the mutability of all that is carthly.” 

** But love, Mary— love is nol earthly,” | fondly 
whispered, as L pressed her to my bosom and felt the 
palpitation of her heart against mine. ‘ My love 
for you can never change; on earth it shall last 
till death’s dark doom divides us and be renewed 
in Heaven with augmented strength.” 

She was my affianced bride, yet this was the 
first time that I had ventured to strain her to my 
bosom. Our intercourse had hitherto been lik: 
the unruffled bosom of a stream—clear and placid; 
no emotions had been visible on its surface. 
Y et—though this was the first ebulition of feeling 
that had been permitted by us—I would not have 
it be understood that there had heretofore been 
any lack of it upon the part of either. On the 
contrary it had existed, with a daily inecrea 
since the very first evening of our ac quaintance, 
with a deep but silent current, and in this instance 
like a swollen river, had overflowed. 

Three hours had nearly passed when we entered 
the barge to return. ‘* We take no note of time 
but by itsloss.” During this interval the sun had 
revolved to the west and was now descending in 
all his setting splendor behind the distant high 
lands ; and his beams, no longer intercepted by 
the foliage, streamed upon the river so bright 
that it shone like molten gold Still—notwit 
standing the happy afternoon we had passed, as 
go, Mary and ] 


not why, vet both were silent 


I sculled homeward that evenin 
weresad! Weknew 


it, 


ind thers seemed to be a presentiment of \ 


in our breasts, an apprehension vague.and undefi- 
nable. As the sun continued to sink, large and 
red, the western sky became adorned with the 
most gorgeous colors imaginable, and dazzled the 
eye with * one unclouded blaze of living light ;” 
and the ripple of the boat as it sped through the 
water seemed to make the silence musical. Not 
another sound was heard—not even the note of a 
bird ; every warbler had retired torest. ‘T'wilight 
began to shade the scene as we landed again; 
and the town-clock at Wilmington chimed the 
hour as arm-in-arm we bent our steps to the 
cottage, and we loitered along so thoughtfully 
that it was almost dark when we reached there. 
We found Mr. Morris and his friend, seated out 
upon the piazza, in earnest conversation, which 
at our approach was immediately broken off, and 
ordinary matters were brought on the tapis as 
Lemuel handed us chairs and we seated ourselves 


along with them. ‘Tea was soon after announced, 


and there were now four to sit at the table instead 


of two of us who for the last month had dined 
and supped tete-a-tete. This addition to our 
society rendered it by no means more agrecable 
to me, and for a moment T entertained an invol- 
untary reflection of chagrin, but the next moment 
detested myself almost for admitting such a 
thought into my bosom. J left the cottage carly 
that evening, but the parting kiss between Mary 
and I was longer, closer, than it had hitherto been. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE DENOUEMENT. 

The next morning, (L had risen very late I 
remember,) after breakfast and while I was read- 
ing a newspaper in the bar-room of the hotel, in 
came the person to whom I had been introduced 
at the cottage the day beforg@ He walked up 
and addressed the bar-keeper. Iwasnearenough 
to hear what was said. 

“Mr. Fairfax is staying here at present, I 
believe ?” 

“ ‘Yon, sir.” 
* Can I see him 

‘* He is in his room, sir. What name shall I 
announce?” 

‘* Mr. Vaux —or—it’s no matter—merely state 
that there is a person here who wishes to speak 
with him.’ 

“ Yessir.” The bar-keeper then pulled a bell 
which brought a servant to the spot and to whom 
orders were given. So far I had not been obser- 
ved by Mr. Vaux, and toprevent him from noticing 
me at all, which I thought would be the proper 
course for me to adopt, I screened my face behind 
the paper I held, apparently absorbed in its con- 
tents, but in reality not bestowing a thought 
thereon. My curiosity was inordinately excited, 
nor was it at all abated, if may readily be suppo 
sed when shortly afterwards my brother-in-law 
entered and Mr. Vaux handed hima note. What 
were the contents of that note? I surmised ; it 
was only conjecture however. Earnestly did I 
hope that my conjectures might not be realized. 
They entered an adjoining room and closed the 
door. 

At the instant Mr. Vaux came in I was upon 
the point of rising to go to the cottage but hav- 
ng witnessed thus much of his movements I now 
resolved to sit where I was until he returned 
from the apartment into which they had gone 
I had not long to wait, for in five minutes time 
here appeared, followe dby Fairfax They coldly 


nodded is if it was a condescension upon the 


that Fairfax was much agitated—his pale counte- 
nance and restless eyes were not otherwise to be 
accounted for. I went to the window—saw Mr. 
Vaux ride off—was instantly on horseback myself 
and on my way to the cettage. Mr. Vaux was 
there when I arrived—he was inthe parlor with 
Mr. Morris. I encountered Mary in the hall at 
the foot of the stairs, which she was just descen- 
ding ; and ere her foot had reached the floor I 
caught her in my arms and saluted her with a 
lover’s kiss. We were thus standing, in a kind 
of half-embrace, against the balustrade of the 
staircase, conversing, when the parlor door was 
opened and her father and Mr. Vaux came out. 
They smiled as they passed us; Mary blushed, 
and even I half hung my head, ‘They aseended 
to the chamber of Mr. Morris and locked them- 
selves in. Why lock themselvesin? But there 
they were, and there they remained closeted till 
dinner-time—four hours—and at the table Mr. 
Morris announced that himself and friend were 
to leave the cottage that afternoon, with the 
expectation of being absent two days. As we 
rose from the table he asked a few minutes of 
private conversation with me; J acquiesced and 
he led the way up stairs to his chamber, securing 
from the possibility ofan abrupt intrusion by loek- 
ing the door. 

“ Briefly, sir,” he commenced, * let me inform 
you ‘that your brother-in-law and myself, meet 
upon the boundary line between this state* and 
Maryland to-morrow, with hostile purpose. I 
have sent him a challenge which he has accepted.”’ 

* As LI surmised,” thought I; for when I saw 
Mr. Vaux hand the note to Fairfax in the bar. 
ruom I conjectured it to be a challenge. 

“Tf [ fall, Mr. Allen,” he continued, and I 
observed that his voice was slightly tremulous, 
** protect her! She has told me of your betrothal. 
Protect her—love her—and be at once her father 
and husband. Give me your hand and promise 
me this.” 

* Twill protect her, sir—with my life I will!” 
was the resolute answer I gave, whilst we shook 
handstogether. ‘ I willneither break the promise 
given nor flinch from its fulfilment undesany cir. 
cumstances,” 

* IT believe you,” he replied, grasping my hand 
with additional warmth. ‘ I have written,” said 
he, “to my attorney, Mr. H****** at New-York, 
giving hima statement of the facts as they stand ; 
and should it be my fate not to survive the meet 
ing that will take place to-morrow, you, (as soon 
as matrimony is solemmnized between Mary and 
you,) will find yourself of forty thousand pounds 
more consequence in the eyes of the world than 
younoware. If he falls—one or the other must 
but if your brother-in-law fall, I shall not return 
fo this cottage, but hasten on to New-York and 
there take the packet for England, which sails on 
twenticth of the month. In that event, too, if 
she becomes your wife, her dower shall be ample.’ 

“* If you please, sir, speak not of that,” said I, 
interrupting him, for I dislikedthe subject. ** My 
motives are not merce nary. In obtaining your 
daughter's affections, LT sought for them only 
Think not, sir, that wealth was an inducement.” 

‘*] have nu such thought,” said he * Never 
theless I would not have my daughter go dowerk 


to her husband's arms It «hall be thus. If m 
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opponent falls—which, it must be taken into 
consideration, is buta matter of chance—my risk 
being equal to his—but if it be his fate to perish, 
half of my wealth shall be yours.” 

‘* Mine ?” 

* Your’s and Mary’s. I have so arranged it. 
Are you satisfied ?” 

** Satisfied !—NSir, you are too generous.” 

““No; [give ittomy daughter. She is yours— 
or at least she will be—and to her, dear girl, I 
feel that I can in no instance be too kind. My 
happiness is centred in hers, hers in vours—I 
have arrived at an age when we rather retire 
from, than seck, the pleasures of the world— 
Mary and you are just entering upon life’s event- 
ful stage—my income is amply sufficient for us 
both, and therefore have L resolved to divide it.— 
In one word, tell me, are you content that it beso?” 

“ Ton” 


* Knough,”’ 


said he, and the subject was drop- 
ped. ‘“* And now hear me,” he cried, as he walked 
to the other end of the room end returned to my 
side, his features gathered and dark with the 
conflicting emotions within his troubled bosom. 
** Fairfax, your brother-in-law, has been to me 
the bitterest of enemies !” 

** Indeed!” I responded, expressing rather 
more surprise than I felt, for the fracas in the 
woods at once flashed across my memory. 

“ Twenty years ago,” he continued, ** I was 
wed to Mary’s mother—a handsome woman— 
the daughter of a noble house. We were happy 
until about the period of Mary’s birth, at which 
time Fate changed the brilliant colors of my 
existence to one dark mass of overhanging gloom ! 
Unluckily I was particulary addicted to one 
fearful viee—gaming—and at the hazard-table, 
in London, a month or two after the birth of my 
daughter, I met with Fairfax. We played to- 
gether much—we staked large sums—he was 
the winner. I liked his socicty—he was agreea- 
ble—I introduced him to my family—still played 

still lost—and awoke from my delusion not 
until he had fleeecd me of all I possessed and—I 
can seareely utter the words—dis—dishonored 
my wife Ee 
a9 


** Isit possible !” I exclaimed, breathless alinost 


with astonishment. 

* She fled—fled from my just vengeance ; 
and was, cight or nine years after, deserted by 
him as she had abandoned me! Fairfax came to 
the United States. She buried herself in solitude 
underanassumed name. A friend of mine, who 
had been intimate with us at the time of our 
marriage, traveling through Wales, accidentally 
discoveredher. He wrote immediately informing 
me of the circumstance, and mentioned that she 
was repentant and desired a reconciliation with 
me. ‘She desires a reconciliation,’ he said in 
his letter, ‘but whenever I speak upon the 
subject she expresses her doubts as to whether 
you will acquiesce. Oh, that you could see how 


truly penitent she is 


wo 


ee 


, 


Upon receiving this [ went into Wales folgal 


my friend and put up at the same inn with him, 


, , 

nthe immecdiat« iit Lbourhood of wy Wiie’s Tesi 
dence. At various time I saw her, but was 
unseen myself; at last, though, my anxious friend, 


tent upon bringing us into each other's presenec, 


contrived by an innocent stratagem of his that 
we should mect. We did mect—and of! the 
t iy ft that moment! She shricked—sunk 


at my fect and clapsed my tottering knees— 
asked, prayed and implored me to forgive her! 
“ Forgive me, only forgive me; I ask for no 
more!’ she cried. ‘No! never!’ I exclaimed— 
at which she shricked, as if her heart had at that 
moment broken, and fell prostrate upon the floor. 
‘Never! never!’ I repeated, and rushed like a 
madman out of the room. “That very night I 
was on my way back so London.” 

* But your wife ?” 

“* She never recovered from the effects of that 
meeting, but declined into a deep consumption ; 
and in less than two years breathed her last in 
the village where I had refused a reconciliation. 
The tidings of her death were forwarded to me 
and I attended her obsequies.”—Here he buried 
his face in his hands, ceeply affected.—* 1 did 
wrong! I did wrong!” he next exclaimed. 
‘** "T'was cruelty in me to actasI did. 1 should 
have curbed my stubborn feelings at the moment. 
I should have pardoned her—it was my duty as” 
a Christian.” 

* But not to live with her again ?” 

** No—nor did she request that;—she only 
desired me to say that I pardoned her crime. 
Passions, dark passions, though, swayed my bo- 
som; I spurned her prayers, her tears, her agony ! 
* No! never !—those words that I then pronoun- 
ced whilst she knelt at my feet—those words have 
echoed back upon my heart unceasingly since 
that hour !” 

Here there was a pause of emotion. Ina few 
minutes, however, he resumed his intensely inte- 
resting narration. ‘ My time,” said he, * was 
now devoted entirely to the education of my 
daughter, who was twelve years old,and who 
was favoured with all her mother’s beauty, and 
resembled her in face and figure verv much. 
Here hangs a portrait of that mother. You have 


pee 


noticed it before 1 presume 

* | have.—lIs it a correct likeness, sir ?” 

ss It is.” 

‘* Mary told me that is was a portrait of her 
mother.’’* 

‘* Poor girl! many tears has it caused her to 
shed.” As he said this his eyes became fixed 


upon the portrait, and thus he remained for 


several moments, until startled, as if from adream, 
he resumed as follows. ‘* For five years | sedu- 
lously laboured with my daughter’s education. 
She realized my fondest hopes, and at a suitabl 
age I entrusted her with the facts which I have 
now rehearsed to you. ‘lo Mary anda few select 
friends | was aflable—one of which friends, lL am 
proud to say, is Britain’s present most disting- 
uished statesman—a~ith him anda few I wa 
sociable, but to the rest of the world, distant, 
gloomy, severe. I shunned society, and took 


especial care to keep my daughter from its pol 


luting touch.—One circumstanec, which alt d 
materially the compickion ol my aflais » and 
which happened in less than a year after th 
clopement of my wife, Lhave forgotten to mention 
-the death of a maid ,atavery advanced 
age, by whom I came into the p on of the 
fortune L now enjoy | 1 month 
having read much of its list \ ad iustitut 
Mary exp dad re to tt ‘ unite tid 
in compliance with h ed trom Live 
pool and arrived at N York, afler a stormy 
*Marv'’s resent! ‘ ‘ wee m r the 
remark of Pai itthet vi eak 


face being fan } 


passage of six weeks. Upon inquiry I found that 
Fairfax was a resident of Philadelphia—and to 
keep from coming into contact with him, which 
above all things I dreaded I purchased this retired 
place, and resided here undisturbed until that 
rencounter, which you were a witness of yourself, 
took place in the wood. I hated him; yet I did 
not wish his death, but endeavored as much as 
possible to avoid him. He saw me, though, in 
Philadelphia, two or three times last autumn ; and 
since seen me once or twice in this neighbourhood ; 
and, as *‘ suspicions always haunts the guilty 
mind,” he thinks that I seek Ais life, and for that 
reason has attempted mine. In no other way 
can I reconcile his attack upon me. And on 
that occasion, sir, it was undoubtedly owing to 
your interposition that I escaped. You have 
saved my life, and my daughter's hand shall 
repay the gallant act! Cherish her—love her— 
and, if we never meet again remember me !” 

“With Mary for ny wife, sir, is it possible that 
I ean forget you?” 

“ If I survive, do you and Mary come to Eng. 
land as soon as practicable—will you ?” 

* Yos.” 

“ Farewell !—I must get ready ro start.—-Mr 
Vaux is my second in this affair. Would it were 
over! If I live L will write to you from New. 
York. Be silent; breathe not a word of it to 
Mary till the result is known.” 

I promised. We then descended to the parlor 
where Mr. Vaux and Mary were in conversation. 
Mary and I were directly left alone. 1 tried to 
be lively, but the cflort was painful and in spite 
of my endeavours | was so dull that she remarked 
it. She played and sung, whilst I lay abstract- 
edly at length upon the sofa, vainly conjecturing 
as to the probable result of the meeting that was 
to take place between her father and my brother 


in-law. ‘* Whatis the matter,Guy? why this 


lesen 90 
SaCTICSS 


she asked, as she seated herself upon 
the sofa, and, bending over me with an affection 
ate regard, rested my head upon her lap. “ Say, 
love, are you not well ?”’ she inquired, whilst her 
lips touched mine and her sweet breath fanned 
At that moment her father opened 
the door and announced to us that he was about 
to start. ‘ Farewell, Mary,” he said, mourn 

fully—but, luckily, the deep intonation of his 
voice was not observed by her. She extended 
her hand, and as he pressed her to his heart, 
upon ker forchead he sealed a parental kiss— 

perhaps the last kiss she should ever receive froin 
him. ‘ Farewell, Guy,” he continued, taking 


me by the hand —* you'll not let my daughter be 


lonesome during my absence ‘ie 


- No, i 


We then walked out to the door, where stood 


a) 


will you 


a carriage and horses and Mr. Vaux walking to 


and fi he was dressed in a suit of black. 
i | was busy, putting a couple of portman 
aux »the vehicle, and another servant, whip 
in hand, was mounted upon the driver's seat 
Mr Vaux bade us good-bye, he then entered the 
ecarria with Mr. Morris and they drove ofl 
Mary | I stood upon the piazza gazing after 
wi till they disappeared from rht and then 
turned tot " I lavain tl 4 myself upon 

t fa, and avain Mary bent over me with 
woman's aflee rate te n the welfare of 
' y did she demand 

Lell her I durst 








‘ 
j 
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not—I had promised her father—and was conse- 
quently obliged toevade her inquiries by equivocal 
answers. 

When I reached the hotel that evening I was 
met upon the colonnade by Euphrasia who infor- 
med me that her husband had left during the 
I asked 
where he hadgoneto? ‘ Into the state of Mary- 
I retired 
I lay 


afternoon in company with another. 


land upon business,” was the answer 
early to my chamber, but not to sleep. 
awake tossing upon my pillow till morning.— 
The narration of Mr. Morris was especially vivid 
to my memory. ‘The shrick of Mary at the 
theatre upon the night of “* The Stranger” was 
now explained. 
fate with that of Mrs. Haller in the play was 
indeed remarkable. 


The similarity of her mother's 


Nor is it to be wondered at, 
that upon a mind so susceptible as Mary’s, the 
coincidence should act with such an electrical- 
like shock. 

The following day I spent at the cottage with 
Mary, and though in her presence, it seemed the 
longest day of my life. I was upon thorns as it 
Which 
would fall? which? Iwished that I knew. Un- 
My hopes were that Mr. 
At nine I left the cottage 
promising to be over again at ten in the morning. 


were to hear the result of the duel. 


certainty was torture. 
Morris would escape. 


That night the corpse of my brother-in-law 
was brought to the hotel !—Fairfax had fallen !— 
Mr. Morris had escaped !—I did not rejoice but 
my heart felt easicr—We were awakened, from 
our slumbers, and I was the first of the family 
Euphrasia was almost 
** Dead !” 


she exclaimed, stealing a fearful glance towards 


at the side of the body. 
the last of the throng that collected. 
the corpse. ‘* How came he dead? how—how 
did he die?” 

** He has been shot.” I answered—*" shot ina 
duel,” and briefly related to her the circumstances 
connected with it. 


* And Lam free again! 


free!” she cried, when 
I had finished, with an inquiring tone and a look 
that pierced me to the heart, for it told how much 
of sorrow she had endured. 

“ You are,” Lreplicd; ‘ you are now aw dow 
and free again.” 

“Thank God!” she fervently ejaculated—not 
because she rejoiced at his death, but the thought 
flashed across her mind that she was no longer 
doomed to live with a man she had never loved. 

I did not wait till morning to return to the 
cottage, but hurricd back as expeditiously as my 
horse would carry me at that dead hour of the 
After I had knocked loudly, the old ser 


vant raised a window in the second story and 


night. 

gruffly asked, ** who’s there? what's wanted ? 
** T have important tidings to communicate,” 

said I, ** and must sce Miss Morris iminediately, 

notwithstanding the lateness of the hour.” 

** Oh, it’s you, Mr. Allen,” he replied, recog. 

‘} Wait a little; Ill tell my 


young mistress, and come down to let you in 


nizing my voice, 


directly.” So saying he closed the window and 
retired.. Presently the door was opened to me, 
and I walked into the parlor, where Lemuel had 
Mary 


Ww rapper or 


already placed a light upon the table. 
immediately joined me, in a loose 
robe de chambre drawn on hastily over her nicht 


clothes. I drew her to my arms on th 


sofa, and 


begged her to be calin as I perceived her alarm 


at the unusual hour of my visit I then told he 


— a a 





all—of the meeting between Fairfax afid her 
father—who Fairfax was—how the meeting had 
been brought about in consequence of the ren- 
counter in the wood—of Fairfax’s death—and— 

* Dead!” interrupting me. 
‘* Fairfax—he—he who lured my mother from 


she exclaimed 


the paths of virtue and of peace—is he the same 
Fairfax that is your brother-in-law ?” 

** He is.” 

** And he is dead, you say ?” 

** Yes; 'ess than an hour since I saw him, as 
he was brought to the hotel, cold, pale and stiff 
in death.” 

** Fallen by my father’s hand, you say ?” 

“* Vos. 


She replied not, but sunk into my arms. Her 


Ile has met the reward of his crimes.” 


emotions at first were powerful, but I succeeded 
in calming them, and then informed her that her 
father had so arranged it that his return to the 
cottage need not be expected, as he should hasten 
to New-York and from thence to England—and 
also that I should receive a letter from him the 
next day but one. Still she spoke not. She 
sobbed upon my shoulders, and dawn, as it peeped 
in through the blinds, still found us within each 
other’s arms. 

The next day (the 18th of the month) the 
following was what we read in one of the Phila- 
delphia papers. ‘* On the 16th inst, a meeting 
took place on the Delaware and Maryland bound. 
ary line between Mr. G. H. Fairfax of this city 
and a Mr. Morris of England. ‘The former was 
mortally wounded at the first fire and expired in 
less than ten minutes. The cause which gave 
rise to this fatal meeting, as well as any know- 
ledge whatever of the survivor, is as ycta mystery 
to us. ‘l'o-morrow, perhaps, we shall be able to 
lay before our readers some further information 
in regard to it.” 

Late upon the third day subs equent tothe duel 
I received the following brief letter from Mr. 
Morris 

“ New.) ork, Neple mber 19th, 1833. 

Dian Sin—You have doubtless been apprized 

by the daily papers of the termination of ou 


meeting. Fairfax is dead. He courted his ruin. 


I waited upon the ground till he breathed his 


last; and may Heaven have mercy on liis soul! 
larewell!—I leave to-morrow for England, and 


Mr. }1***#** 


who will put you in possession of funds to a con- 


have made arrangements with 


’ 


siderable amount, with which I] request you to 


follow me as soon as you are wedded to Mary. 


Give ny love to he: a father’s love ' 
J remain truly yours, 
James Morris.” 
The packet sailed from New-York on the 20th, 
with Mr. Morris Our family left th 


Springs with the body of Fairfax the day after it 


on board. 
was brought to the hotel, and his remains wert 
tered with suitable obsequies in the grave-yard 


of Christ Church, wherea plain marble slap covers 


| 
him, on which is inseribed his name and the dat 
of his birth and death Kight weeks after the 
departure of Mr. Morris we reecived a gratifying 
ter from him, dated at London, announcing 
h afe arrival In a day or two after receiving 
this we had remained at th cottlaus together 


two month Mary and I left for Philade Iphia, 


it the Mansion House, in Third 


That evening 


where we pul up 
Mary came to me in the 


4h, 9 ut ‘ ; 


l iim whi ia sing le rose 





in her hair. I gently placed over her shoulders 
the cloak that she handed me, (for the weather 
was now cool,) and arm-in-arm we walked to the 
residence of the venerable Bishop White—since 
dead. Without bridesmaid or groomsman we 
were married; and that night Mary pillowed her 
head upon my bosom—imy beautiful, my affee- 
tionate wife! 

Ere the honeymoon had passed, agreeable to 
my promise, Mary and I sailed for England and 
joined her father in London, who proposed that 
the three ofus should visitthe continent of Europe, 
which we did, residing in several of the Italian 
cities, nor returned to England until after Mary 
had given birth to a son, born at Rome on the 
4th, of September, 1834. The year following 
was spent in London—Mr. Morris deeply enga- 
ged in politics—but Mary longed for the cottage 
on the Brandywine, and I felt a yearning towards 
home. With our child, afteran absence of more 
than two years, my wife and I again crossed 
the Atlantic and carly in the spring of 1836 we 
once more located ourselves in the cottage ornee, 
of which Lemuel had been the faithful intendant 
since our departure. Perhaps ‘‘ I doat in mine 
own comforts,” but ineffable is the happiness that 
I experience whilst [ now pen these pages—my 
firstborn is gamboling over the carpet of that 
parlour which is sacred to so many delicious 
memories; and my swect wife is seated at my 
side, with the joy of maternal affection glistening 


in her bright eyes, and caressing her second babe! 
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OUR FAUTEUIL. 
BY ‘* EMILLIE.” 
[Concluded.} 
CHAPTER IL. 

Next morning, Stanley had the felicity of sit 
ting next the stranger lady at the table d’ hole 
His vis-a-vis was Mrs. Tapestry, who was busily 
engaged in discussing a bit of grilled chicken. 
There was a world of fun in her grey eyes, and 
occasionally they winked and twinkled at him 
in a most alarming manner. 

Age always claims respect, and he helped her 
most cavaliery, though he could not help thinking 
that she was trying to personate his evil genius, 
and hoped her powers of ubiquity were limited. 

It was very evident to everybody but himself, 
that Frederick Stanley was smitten atlast. True 
his attentions were unobtrusive, but the look and 
tone at every little civility which travelers re nde 
each other, were sufficiently demonstrative. 

Whetherthe lady was soaltogether unconscious 
as her manner indicated, we know not. 

They departed next day for Philadelphia, which 
it seemed was their residence. 

‘The gentleman gave Stanley a polite invitation 
to ** cad upon them, should business 
ti him to the ‘ city 


or pleasure 
of brotherly love.’ He 
would find them at No. — Chesnut-street.” 


T'wo months afterwards saw Stanley in the 


city of Penn, on very important business, as the 


reader will perhaps imagine. 


Chesterfield himself would have been very 


issued 


handsomer 


much astonished, had he seen him as he 
from his. Hotel, looking ten time 


than ever 
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Chesnut-street,” said he to the dri- 
ver, as he sprung lightly into the carriage, and 
attempted to draw both gloves on the same hand 
They stopped at 
a fine aristocratic mansion ; he alighted, ascended 





out of pure absence of mind. 


the marble steps, and pulled the bell violently to 
the 
mons, and he was shown into a room where taste 


assure himself. A servant answered sum. 
and elegance spoke volumes for the fair occupant 
Half hid by a profusion of exotics, sat her brother, 
intently perusing a book. He rose smilingly, and 
extending hishand. ‘Ah, Mr. Stanley! isit pos- 
sible, I was just speaking to Mrs. Wilton, of you.” 

‘* Mrs. Wilton! Heavens,” thought Stanley, 
** I’ve immortalized myself.” 

What an inestimable quality is self-possession. 
“Mr. Wilton,” commenced Stanley, I have 
called upon you to ascertain whether I can get 
any clue to the fate of a favorite note-book of 
mine, which I think you saw, while in New-York. 
Where it is, I haven’t the slightest idea—whether 
you returned it to me after reading those ‘ Pus- 
sages on Italy,’ and I lost it afterwards, |—I—” 
He had delivered himself so far, when a sup- 
pressed musical titter from an adjoining apart- 
ment nearly upset his gravity. It was her— 
Mrs. Wilton, he knew it. 
from some favorite author, what could it be? 

July 25 


from the ruined castle. 


And then she read 





delicious evening—just returned 
Heavens! how beautiful 
is Zoraida, with her long jetty hair braided with 
flowers, and her dark dreamy eyes—I would 
love her, but—” 

the musical 


voice of Mrs. Wilton, but this time it was nota 


** He—he—he,” again echoed 
solo Jaugh. ‘The accompaniment was not quite 
so euphonious it is true, but quite as familiar, as 
the idea of the everlasting tapestry shawl came 
with overwhelming distinctness. 

This last discovery was “ the drop too much.” 

* What beautiful exotics you have here,” said 
he caressing a geranium. And then he stooped 


to admire a cactus, and accidentally thrust his 


nose into the soft snowy petal of a bi autiful 
Calla Ethiopia, which received the indignity 


with aecalmness that showed it was not a pas- 
ion-flower. ‘The least perceptible smile curled 
Mr. Wilton’s lip—we are all awkward sometimes, 
when we seek relief in action. 

Mrs. Wilton entered at 
al! smiles and astonishment at finding Mr. Stan- 
She knew it all the time. 

Mr. Stanley,” she said, after a lively conver- 
moments, ** did you 
New-York ?” 


yes, most certainly I did, 


this critical moment, 


ley there. 


a 


sation of some not miss 


something, after we left 


‘* Miss 


I missed my heart,” said he, placing his hand 


something ! 


where it should have been. ‘* And I have not 
been able to find it since.” 

Though this was said in the tone of the un- 
meaning gallantry of the day, the lady blushed 


and looked puzzled. 
Wilton came to her relief by saying that Mr. 
Stanle y had calle d jor h s note -book. _ Bu 


you must blame Margaret,” he added, and not 


me, for it was she who retained it.” 

Mrs. Wilton left the room, and returned with 
the book and—Mrs. Tapestry. 

“ Mr. Stanley, this is my great Aunt Mrs 


Douglass,” said Mrs. Wilton seating herself, and 


which he knew too 


opening the book ata page 
well 





** T find there are some very interesting passa- 
ges,” she continued. ‘* Here is one particularly so.” 
“ Mem. June, 18 embarked 


steamer * Atlanta,’ bound for New- York—heay- 


board 





on 


ily laden with freight arid passengers, among the 
latter, noticed a very beautiful girl with her 
brother—style of beauty singular—teatures in- 
Must 
Always ‘ est brevitate 


tellectual—eyes of an undefinable color. 
know more about her. 
opus, ut currat sententia,’ is my motto.” 


“If Mrs. Wilton herself suffi- 


ciently, perhaps she will return my book,” said 


has amused 
Stanley, smilingly, though he began to get net- 
tled, especially as Mrs. Douglass seemed to have 
something in store for him too. 

It may be imagined that he did not prolong his 
Wilton’s to call 
again, he said with a little embarrass that he 


stay. In answer to invitation 
had came ** on business” this time, the next er- 
rand would be one of ** pleasure.” 

* You 


Margaret,” said Mr. Wilton, wishing to remove 


must not mind my wild, wayward 


any unpleasant sensations. ‘* She always acts 
from the impulse of the moment, and many are 
the strange freaks Lam obliged to humor her 
with,” he added playfully, as she held up her 
finger half reproachfully. 

There was certainly a look of regret in her 
fair features as he moved towards the door, but 
the Mrs. —— he with himself for 


was angry 


> thinking of it—what business had he to think she 


looked grave, he must attribute her pensiveness 
to some passing thought. Thus argued Stank y 
to himself, as Wilton fairly chatted him out th 
His 


that he determined to accept his pressing invita 


door. manner was so frank and friendly, 


tion to call again. 


He may have written sonnets on the unfortu 


nate issue of his pene hant, ot apostroph zed 


himself in the committed a dozen other 


glass, 
~ 


absurdities of which we are'not advised, but it 
was evident the finale of the ** sorrows of Wer. 
ter’ did not occur to him, asa few days after 
wards he made his appearan ata er-party 
in better spi ts than ever. 
CHAPTEI I 
M ray i 
But woman never! Deep her heart 
Is shrined all holy memories of what 
Has been 
It was at the close of a beautiful summer-day, 


and Frederick Stanley was slowly promenading 


his piazza. It was the soft dreamy twilight that 


poets love so well. ‘lhe air was fragrant with 


a thousand flowers, that shed their leaves on the 


tesselated pavement, and the clustering y 


nes 
clung fancifully around the Corinthian pillars. 


He was not solus hows ver, though wie said sO. 


A tall, grace ful form ] ane d confid ngoly on his 
arm, and her voice, as she answered from time 
to time was perfectly lute-lik 

They walked thus for some time, and t 1 re 
tired within. 

“Will you read to m ’” asked he, placing an 
open book before her, and adrawing tlhe light 
nearer. ‘° Mrs. Opir never seemed so interesting 
as when read by you.” 

‘* I'm afraid I shall not read so eloquently as I 
did ona former occasion,” she laughingly re plied 

Ah Margaret, how could you deceive me so 


‘* Ah Frederick, how could 1 thy t 


, 
self forward so 


* * * * * * * 


Stanley, on returning home with his note-book, 
laid it very carefully out of sight, that it might 
not awaken painful recollections. Having occa 
sion to look at it several months afterwards, he 
found a little billet from a female friend directed 
to ** Miss Margaret Wilton.” 

She had placed it there in haste, and had for 
gotten to remove it, and he had been the subject 
of a double hoax, part of which he felt he richly 
merited. 

The denduement, we shall not attempt to de 
scribe. ‘Ihe lady was embarrassed and coy, but 
he was assisted in his endeavors by Mrs. Doug 
lass, who proved to be one of those clever sort of 
people who are fond of looking into faturity, and 
believe that certain persons are ordained for each 
other. 

* There’s no deceiving an old lady, I knew 
how it would be when you gave Margery hex 
workbag on the steamboat,” said Mrs. Douglass 
complacently, ** lL always told your mother, dear 
soul—that I should choose you a wife some day 
or other.’’ 

* * * * * * . 

Margeret Stanley is now a widow, and living 
in retirement. Should these pages meet her eye 
in the seclusion of her quiet retreat, a tear sacred 
tu the memory of other days will perhaps moisten 
this little tribute of friendship 

Chatham, June, 1842. 





BLOG ws 
JOEL BARLOW, 


American poet and diplomatist, was born 


AN 


at Reading, in Connecticut, about the year 1755 
His father died while he was yet a lad at school, 
and left him little more than sufficient to defray 
the expenses of a liberal education He was first 
placed at Dartmouth College, New-Hampshire, 
then in its infaney, and aftera very short resi 
dence there removed to Yale College, New 
Ilaven From this institution he received a de 
ort » 1778, when he first came before the pub 
lic in his poetical character, by reciting an origina} 

cm which was soon alter publ shed. On leay 

ig College he was successively a chaplain in the 


monary editor, a bookseller, a 


army, 
rehant. Ile 


in London the first part of 


an 


lawyer and a m next visited Eng 
, and published 
to the privileged Orders ;” and in the suc 


cecaing 


year a poem called “ The Conspiracy of 
’ In the latter part of 1792, he was appoin 


ted one of the deputies from London Constitutional 


Society to present an address to the National 
Convention of France. Information of the notice 
which the British government had taken of this 


mission, led him to think that it would be unsafe 


for him to return to Eneland, and he continued 
tu reside in Paris for about three years It was 
about th time that he « imposed his most popu 
ar poem, entitled ** Hasty Pudding.” He was 
subsequently appomted Consul for the United 


States at Alo ers, W th power tonegotiate a peace 


with the Dey. and to redeem all American citi 
zens held in ivery on the coast of Barbary 
After dischar | du he returned tu 
] 
Paris, and again en ) n trade, amassed a 
co dera | In L805 he returned to his 
i ( nN in mxe i resiace 


at W ash 
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a en a 
and lired on terms of intimacy with most of vur 
distinguished statesmen. He now devoted himself 
to the publication of the Columbiad, which was 


based upon a poem written while he was in the 








army, and published soon after the close of the 
war, under the title of ‘* The Vision of Columbus.” 
This was issued ina style of elegance whieh few 
works, either American or European, have cver 
equalled. In 1811 he was appointed Minister to 
France, and in October of the following year was 
invited to a conferenee with the Emperor Napo- 
leon at Wilna. He immediately set off on this 
mission, travelling day and night; but sinking 
under the fatigue, and want of food and sleep to 
which he was obliged to submit, he fell into a 
state of debility and torpor from which he never 
He died in December, 1812, at Zar- 


nawica, a village in Poland, near Cracow. 


recovered. 





WY LS OC ih oh TH 

A SHEET OF PAPER, 

In reflect to 
sheet cf paper may be put. 


is curious to upon what use a 
It lies before you in 
a state of virgin purity, and its utmost value is a 


eent. It is scrawled over with pothooks and 


hangers, afew “ promises to pay” are written on 
it, and it becomes good for thousands of dollars. 
A piece of wedding cake is wrapped in it, and it 
is kissed by the rosy lips of a lovely maiden, 
placed under her pillow, asa spell to conjure up in 
her dreams a handsome lover, a fine estate. It is 
received by one person, and he blesses it for bring- 
ing him the glad tidings of his promotion toa 
for the 


fortune, by another, and he curses it 


information that he is disinherited. In accor- 
dance with the characters upon it, it lights up the 
eye or waters the check—it makes the heart throb 
with joy or quail with sorrow—it is treasured as a 
precious relic, or torn into pieces with inconc: 
Vew-VYork Atlas. 


TO 


iva. 

bk d sgust 
TOO GOOD BE LOST. 

An old miser in New England, owning a farm, 


found it Hn po sible to do his work without assis 


tance, and accordingly offered any man food | 
performing the requisite labor. A half stary 
pauper hearing of the terms, accepted them 
Before going into the field in’ th morning, th 


farmer invited his help to breakfast ; after fiuish 


ing the morning meal, the old skinflint thought it 


place thre 


would be saving time if they could dinner 


upon the breakfast.— This was readily agreed to 


by the unsatisfied stranger, and the dinner was 
soon dispatched. ‘Suppose now,” said the 
frugal farmer, ‘* we take supper, it will save tim 
and trouble, you know.” ‘“ Just as you lik 
said the cager eater, and at it they went. ‘¢ Now 
we will go to work,” said the satisfied and d 


lighted employer. Thank you,” replied th 


laburer, ** I never work after supps 


MANUSCRIPTS OF TIE DEAD 


Iv is always a sad and terrible task 


there is any human feeling left in the heart 


paper 
‘The records of { 


that of examining th tters of thos 


who are gone 


ssaffection 
ol disappointe d hope s, of tenderness pr rhaps mis- 


placed, perhaps turned by 


1 1 ’ , 
scourge the heart that felt it. are th f our 
eves Side by side at one view and in one instant 
we have before us the history of a human life and 





its sad and awful moral! we have there the pic- 
ture of every bright enjoyment, of every warm 
domestic blessing ; while written by the hand of 
death beneaththem isthe terrible truth. ‘* These 
are all passed away forever, and so will it soon 
be with thee likewise !” 

BANKRUPT LAW. 

‘* Sambo, what your opinion ob de bankrupt 
law ?” 

“Tink him fust rate, Pompey: I imply for de 
application myself.” 

** Just explain him principles.” 

‘* Why, you see he now; just lend me dat half 
dollar you got for whitewashing.” 

(Pompey hands him the money, and Sambo 
deliberately puts it into his pocket.) 

‘* Dere, den, now I owes de shoemaker three 
shilling, and you halfa dollar, besides de grocers’ 
grog bill; now dis half dollar is all de property 
I got: I divides him according to de debt.” 

“* Pompey, I take dat half dollar back.” 

Sambo—(with amazement) * Do you think dis 
child green? I'ma bankrupt; you gets your share 
wid de oder ereditors.”’ 

Sambo was as honest as many others. 





A SHARPER SERVED OUT. 
A awn the other day got a crowd of country- 
men around him near the old market, and at- 


tempted to ‘surprise the natives’ by a few 


sleights of hand. After accomplishing a feat or 
two, and winning some bets, he told one of the 
spectators, a tall, raw-looking fellow, that he 
could turn a nine-pence into a dollar, if he could 
be furnished with one. ‘The spectator out with 
his leather pouch, and handed the exhibitor a 
nine-pence, which the latter readily, apparently, 
converted into a silver dollar—handing it to the 
spectator to examine. ‘The countryman on re- 
ceiving the dollar, took offhis hat and made a low 
bow to the exhibitor, exclaiming, ** Well, Ill be 
darned if you ha’n’t done it;” and then, putting 
the dollar into the pouch from which he had taken 
the nine 


pence, he added, * but you aint a going 


to turn it back into a ning penee, ho how.’”’ 


An Orricer.—* What are you doing there all 


alone in that large house,” said a gentleman to 
an lrishinan, the sole occupant of a dilapidated 
vuilding. ‘* Sure, and it’s an officer I am, your 


“ An 


olhers 


ionor,” sa d Pat. so !”’ 


Why you see, th 


’ 


ollicer—how 
are all gone, and I’m 


a lefi-lenant.” 


A New Discovery. \ genius down east has 
discove method of manufacturing, from one 
dandy, a monkey, an ape, and three baboons, so 

s tu nave cnough left for a small yellow dog. 
. ‘ ' ; ‘ Ian i ‘ i 
Letters Containing Remittances, 
Re i 1 of en ’ Wednes " ist, deducting 
’ } i 
M.R. H. Swanze N.H. 82.00. 7 as We @ Newark 
V. V.& 0: BON. Hemy ad, N. y¥ S100. J. W No 
> Si EF. F. Delta, N. Y. 81,00, M. W. Man 
field, O. 31.00: P. M. Cold Water, Mieh. 81.50 | D 
Viuxton, No. VY. Si.00: I oO. W. I t Kill, N. ¥. S100 
8.01. M nac, Mic $1.00: M.C. P. Cazenovia, N. ¥ 
= 1.00 oP. South Ca » N.Y. 81,00; HOMO nelisvil 
N \ S100: §. § Danby 4 ¢ ner Ve. S100. J \ 
Greene, N \ 1m. ¢ ] S. Freehold, N. Y¥ S10 
Db. ©. 8. New Haven East Mills, N. Y. 81.00: H. A. Stu 
vesant, N. VY. $1.00 D. B. R. Waterford, Ct. $1.00 
(>). M. de. Waterford, Ct. SL.00: P.M. Bariville. N.Y. 81.00 
L. t. FP. Millwille N. YY. 81,00: J. B.D. PI int Va 
\. Y. 81.00: C. E. . } t Durham, N. ¥, $1,00; P. H 


G. H. East Constable, N. ¥. $1,00; P. M. Bennington, Vt. 
$2,00; C. B. D. Phillipston, Ms. $1,00; J. ©. C. New Con 
cord, N. ¥. 81,00; J. V..8. Claverack, N. ¥. 30,50; M.D 
Southville, N. Y. 81,00; L. G. Chaumont, N. Y. $1,00; 
M. C. Oaktield, N. Y. $1,00; J. B. Binghamton, N. Y. for 
Volume 18, 31,00; A. H. Weston, Mich. $1,00; 8. M.D 


> Hillsdale, N. Y.$2,00; M. O. Beaufort, 8. C. $1,00; H, V.B 


West Bergen, N. Y. $1,00; W.8. A. Delta, N. Y. $1,00; 
P. M. Constantia, N. Y. 80,124; D. R. Malden, N. Y. 
$2,00; R. E. Weedsport, N. Y. $1,00; H. D. Salisbury 
Centre, N. Y. 81,00; L. R. West Niles, N. Y.$1,00; E. P 
South Granville, N. Y. $1,00; W. A. Whitehall, N. Y. 
31,00: F. M.S. Albion, Mich. $1,00; E. A. M. Lee, N. Y. 
#1.00: P. M. Rome, N. Y. $1,00; C. H. Lunenburgh, Vt 

$1,00; P. M. Bushell’s Basin, N. Y. $3,00; J. C. D. Pem 

broke, N. ¥. $1,00; L. E. Walworth, N. Y. $1,00; P. W. 
Lawrenceville, N. Y. 81,00; J. P. C. Schuylersville, N. ¥ 

$2.00: P.M. Vernon, N. Y. $2,00; H.C. R. Wolcott, N.Y 

$1,00; O. A. G. Sheridan, N. Y. $1,00; M. R. Caroline, 
N. Y. 81,00; 8. B. Union Square, N. Y. $1,00; 8. M. 
Hinsdale, N. Y. $1,00; J. A. Chesnut Hill, N. H. $1,00, 
E. B. H. Dudley, Ms. $1,00; C. W. A. Granville, O. 35,00; 
W. W. W. Waterbury, N. Y.$1,00; 8S. S. East Pembroke, 
N. Y. $1.00: P. M. Enosburgh, $0,05; D. F. Crown Point, 
N. Y. $1.00; S. H. Jamesville, N. Y. $1,00; H. A. East 
Nassau, Ms. $1,00; D.C. Greenbush, N. Y. 31,00; M. L. M. 
Sempronius, N. Y. $1,00; 8. D. Feeding Hills, N. ¥. 81,00, 
D. C. Falley’s X Roads, Ms. $1,00; L. R. Fenmouth, Vt 
$1,00; C.D. Boonville, N. ¥.$1,00; C. E. P. New Preston, 
Ct. $1,00; P. M. South Dover, N. Y. $5,00; R. G. Bovina, 
N. Y. 1,00; P. M. Castleton, N. Y. $5,00; N. B. Eliza- 
bethtown, N. Y. $1,00; T. M. Angelica, N. Y¥. $1,00 

B. G. Hoosick Falls, . 1,00; P. M. Greenfield, Ms. 
$2,00; P. M. Gilead, Ct. $2,00; W. D. Clermont, N. Y. 
$1,00; C. H. B. Rhinebeck, N. Y. 31,00; C. MWD. Falls 
Village, Ct. $1,00; B. M’M. Delhi, N. Y. $1,00; W.L. Jr 

Monroe, N. Y. $1,00; 8. CN. Collins, N. Y. $5,00; 
A. B. C. Granville, N. Y. $1,00; G. K. Springfield, Vt 
$1,00; L. G. Alps, N. Y. 31,00; J. F. Frewsburgh, N.Y 

$1,00; W. M. Chesterville, Me. $1,00; P. M. Pontiac, 
Mich. $2,00; P. M. Plymouth, Ct. $5,00; P. M. Richmond, 
Ms. $1,00; C. R. Locke, N. ¥.$1,00; P.M. Marengo, N.Y 

$1,00; B. T.C. Cazenovia, N. Y. $2,00; W.M.0. Moscow, 
N. Y. 81,00; N. J. D. West Bloomfield: Mich. $2.00; T. D. 
Chazy, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. East BernyN. Y.$5,00; J.G.G 
Collinsville, Ct. $1,00; G. W. A. Ganonogue, Canada, 
$3,00; G. P. S. Hardwick Vt. $1,00; FE. W. Rochester, 
N. Y. 1,00; H. A. 8S. Geneseo, N. Y. $1,00; FE. K. Corn 

wall, Ct. $1,00; G. W. B. Earlville, N. ¥Y.$1,00; H. L. B 
Fort Ann, N. Y. $5.00; W. W.W. Warwick, N. Y.$1,00 

E. V. N. H. Williamsboro, N. C. 35,00; W. W.B. Mohawk 
Village, N. Y¥. 81.00; D. N. M. New-York, N. Y. $1,006; 
A. B. P. Lanesboro’, Ms. $1,00; J. A. W. St. Louis, Mo 
$1,00; H. M. Morrisville, N. Y. 31,00; J. D. 8. Stowe, Vt. 
$1,00: S. B. Greene River, Vt. $1.06; F. S. B. Colehester, 
Ct. $5.00; O. R. B. Stearnsville, Ms. $10.00; G.T. Stan 

ford Ville, N. ¥. 81,00; C.M. & Co. Malden, N. Y. $1,00 

E. K. Dethi, N. ¥. $1,00; G. K.F. Rome, N. Y.$1,00; N.O 
Oak’s Corners, N. Y. 81,00: A. M. B. Elmira, N. Y. $1.00 

W.S8. P. Le Ray's Ville, N. Y. $1,00; 8. H. South Edmes 

ton, N. Y. $1,00; P. M. East Medway, Ms. $2,00; L. D. P 


Chesterfield, N. H. 82.00; J. P. Fort Covington, N. Y 
$1.00; G. W. L. New-York, N. Y. 81,00; W, G.M. New 
York, N. Y. &1,00; O. D. New-York, N. ¥.31,00; R.H.B 
Gallatinville, N. ¥. $100; P. M. South Dover, N. Y¥ 
$3.00; E. A. H. Shrewsbury. Ms. $1,00; 8S. W. 8. South 
Granville, N. Y. $1,00; L. H. Minden, N. Y. 81,00; E. A 
New Berlin, N. ¥. $1,00; P. M. Rossie, N. Y. 32,00; P.M 
Somerset, N. Y. 81,00: J. 8S. Centre Gorham, N.Y. 31,00 
T. L. Greenville, Me. 81,00; P. M. Derby, Ct. 83,00; P.M 
Shandakin, N. Y. $1,00; D. 8. Clockville, N. Y. $1,00 
E. W. Bridgewater, Ms. $1.00; G. W.L. Cazenovia, N.Y 
21,00; W.H.S. Chatham Centre, N. Y. 31,00; P. 8S. Delhi, 
N. Y. $1.00: 8. M. B. Blooming Grove, N. Y. 81,00 
8. A. 8S. Sullivan, N. Y. $1.00: W. B. Livingston, N. ¥ 
S2,00; C.C. Ancram, N. Y. $2,00; BF. H. Garoga, N. ¥ 
So (; D. P. I pper Red Hook, N. Y¥ S100 W.H 
Harts Village, N. ¥.81,00; H. & C.D. Pompey, N Y.21,00 
P.M. New London, N. H. 82,00; G. E. J Southboro’, Ms 
22.00: (C. M. Quechee Village, Vt. 81.00; J. M’C. Salem 
N.Y. 1,00; T. R. Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 31,00 
ML arricy, 

In this city, on the 15th ult. by the Rev. J. B. Water 
bury, D. D. Rev. Abraham B. Van Zandt, of Matteawan, 
Dutchess Co. to Elizabeth, daughter of Israel Platt, Esq 
ot this city 

On Monday 26th ult. by the Rev. C.F. Le Feyre, Mr 
Charles P. Millard, to Miss Freelove N. Mosier, both of this 
city 

In Poughkeepsie, on Wednesday evening, the 11th ult 
by the Rev. Dre. Reed, Mr. John H. Selkreg, of the firm of 
Wells & Selkreg, publishers of the Ithaca Journal, to Miss 
Clarissa M. daughter of Mr. William Turner, of the above 
place 

Ar New rk, on the 22d ult. by the Rev. J. M 
Me Aes Rev. J. Edson Rockwell, of Valtatic Miss 
Mary t laughter of Daniel M. Frye, Esq. of the former 
| ! 

In Albany, on the 18th ult. by the Rev. William James 
Smiph Thompson Van Buren, of New York, son of the 
Ex President, to Ellen Kis youngest daughter of the late 


William James, of Alt 
Died, 

In this the 16th ult. Seth Coffin, infant son of 
George Adaline Powe 

Drowne Sunday last, Elisha Parmenter, aged 6 years 

One ~ M ] e, daughter of Benjamin and 
Catharine Bartlett, aged 1] vear, 4 months and 12 days 

At New-York, on Fri the 24th ult. Avis Coleman 
Lugiote fu y and Maria Van! t ged 4 months 
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For the Rural Repository. 
WAKING, AND SLEEPING THOUGHTS. 


I La1p me down to rest, praying that sleep 

Might give me all my wretched soul desired ; 
Forgetfulness—Oh ! for a draught from that 
Bright fabled stream, whose waters calm the deep 
And burning tide of memory. I Jaid 

Me down to rest, and prayed that I might 

Never waken. I longed for that deep 

Sleep, that rest eternal, which could not be 
Disturbed by earthly cares, or feelings. 

Surely it could not be a sin, for my 

Bowed heart to murmur such an humble 
Aspiration, its desolateness would 

Plead its pardon. Slowly the weary hours 
Rolled on, and nature worn and faint, gave 

Way. I slept, and my tired spirit freed 

Awhile from its deep misery ; soared 

Far away, and like a bird long prisoned 

Set at liberty, bounded through a heaven 

Of happiness immeasurable. I 

Dreamed, and oh upon my heart, as with 

A pen of living fire, my dream is graven. 

The past came back, and lay before me like 

A scroll, unfolded. And youth, and hope, and 
Joy, that joy which is the offspring of the 
Spirit’s mirth; ere time, or grief, has dimmed, 
And shadowed it, were with me once again 

I seemed once more to be the gay, and 
Joyous girl, I was ere time had turned 

The cushing fount of happiness within 

My heart, into a well of bitterness. 

The tones of voices ; long since hushed in 

Death, came floating rownd my path. My heart wa 
Full of gentle memories; the loved, 
The early lost, and wept, seemed all come 

gack, and I so long alone, stood with a 
Bounding heart; once more amid them, the free, 


The careless, happy child of other day 


The tide of pail, ANG s iffer ne, had 

R sled from off m soul: and ijiett in its 
Dark stead, a sense of freedom, ecstas 

And bliss. The air seemed loaded with a 
Perfume, and low, soft to of music, floated 


R und me The periu ne, Was the fi iwrance ol 
Sweet thoughts, clustering about my heart. The 


Mu ic. was the glad pulsations of that 


Heart, bounding to th soft touch of gentle 
Sympathies; cherished, and felt in childhood 
Those sympathies so pure, so long departed 
But now so vividly awake | 

M: jul seemed bathed in happiness, 

I had no wish. or hope, or thought beve 

The present. Slowly the vision changes 


| 
I saw it fading, and as I gazed 


And sought to hold if, | mett 


Eye , Whose light once th I heart, with deep 


Unutterable emotion The vw 


Who had throngs 


Away, and in their | t 

Most loved, so long so fondly w hippe 
And, is 1; tl earn t gaze, til wi ) 
Blood see t , I thicken, r ! 


Heart hie ‘ f, ‘ l 


Down at his feet. I would have yielded up 

All hope, save heaven, to hear his voice, which 
Ever woke an answering chord within 

My breast; speak peace, and hope, tomy wrungsoul. 
Oh God! his silence tortured me, there 

Was a deep, and sad, reproach in it, I 

Could not bear. I read in his mute glance the 
Ruin J had made, I saw the sunshine 

Of his life was gone. The hopes which in theit 
Bud had made the future radiant with 

Joy; and happiness, I had blasted, and 

He had reaped instead of their full 

Slossoming; only the ashes of their 

Premature decay. I turned away, 

I could no longer bear the torturing 

Agony, which pressed upon my heart. 

I could not look upon his face, so true, 

And yet so still, and cold, his face which 
Conjured up the holiest thoughts, and 

Feelings of my heart, its calm repos 

Seemed but a mockery, to the dark, 

And burning madness of my soul; I struggled 
With the fearful wei rhit, which seemed to lock 
My senses up, and with a shriek, such as 

The lost might utter, I awoke, and found 

Ital! a dream, save my deep wretchedness, 

This alas was sad re ality. Oh could 

It bea Sin, for my crushed heart to 

Breathe a fervent prayer for rest, dreamles 

And lasting? Dreams, happy dreams are sad to 
Me, for soon they pass; and then reality 

Comes back, with sterner, fiercer power, to 
Torture me. Would thatl might fly from thought, 
Oh memory haunt me not! back to thy 

Hiding place s, thou dread spectre of the 
Past, and slumber there forever, be dead 


lo all that has been, nor1 ishly te 


The veil, time has flung o’er thee To me the 
Past is s I, a eni ean ' 

ever be recal] Then slee tl ht 
Sleep quietly « ind never \ 
Ti i t! nti ( \ i it 
Ifthe hand of pa t t] 
Faint! , lon lit 

Restraint def i forth tumultu 

Alas! l ha e not TL | i 

Fetters Mi I nl ind 

Fa | I 
( nat t i Lh 
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THE POET. 
Tur Poet ts not of h . 


He looks the treasures o’er and culls 
The rich, the vood, the fair. 


The dew drop glittering on the thorn 
Lies open to his gaze, 

No costly gems by monarchs worn 
Can yield a brighter blaze ; 

He sees them with no envious eye, 


No envy do they raise. 


The burnished clouds at sunset hour, 
In golden livery dight, 

The moon-beam on th’ embattled tower 
Shedding its silvery light, 

His golden visions are by day, 


His silver ones by night. 


’Tis scenes like these that touch his heart 
And yield his spirit rest; 

He loves these pleasures to impart 
Nor hide them in his breast, 

He paints them in his glowing verse, 
In blessing he is blest. 

He studies man in every mood, 
The sober, sad and gay, 

The passions which impel to good, 
And those that lead astray, 

I’xtracts the honey from the weed 
Before he casts away. 

O! he is Fancy’s favored child, 
O’er him her spell she flings, 
Which makes an Eden of a wild, 

And tinges earthly things 
With heaven's ownhu 


HH $3 80uUl 8 1MacmMming 


and out they shine 


From freaks of fortune, frowns of fate 


He little has to fear: 


Those touchthe wealthy : these the great, 
Pe nee their bosom sear; 

But with the lofty spirit’s flight 
TI not interfere 
Why ul fled flow ‘ 





RURAL REPOSITORY, 


I PUBLISHED AT HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. ¥. BY 
Wim. HK. Stoddard, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
Literature containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, 
Original Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketches 
Amusing Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, 
Useful Ree pes Poetry, &« It will be published every 
ther Saturday. in the Quarto form, every month embel 
lished with a superior wood engraving, and will contain 
Iwenty six numbers of eight pages each, with a title page 
ind index to the volume, making in the whole 208 pages 

rERMS One Dotlary per annum, INVARIABLY IN AD 

ANCE Perso remitting us 85.00, free of postage shall 
receive S Copies for 33,00, Ten Copies for 810,00 
/ feron Copies for $15.00, Twenty Copies; for 20,00 
Twenty Fight Copies, sent to any direction required, for 
one year In order to save the time of writing the names 

) papers, we will send for 315,00, Twenty- Two Copier 
ind for 220,00, Thirty Copies, for one year mailed to one 
tddress and the mount in one remittance, tree of postage 
We belft afew copics of the tith, 2th, 13th, 16th, Mth, 
ind beth volumes. and any one sending for the 19th volume, 

in have as many copies of either of the volumes as they 
wiell at thy imme rate 


N becription received for less than one year All 
t ck numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
ven ui the edition is out. unless otherwise ordered. 


POST MASTERS, are authorised to remit subscrip 


a 


